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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION: THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

YALE UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27-29, 1909. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE ninth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at New Haven, Conn., in Yale Uni- 
versity, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1909. The Treasurer's re- 
port for the year ending December 31, 1909, was read and 
accepted : 

Frank Thilly, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with 
the American Philosophical Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand December 31, 1908 $357-97 

Dues and sale of Proceedings 177.72 

Interest x 3-49 

$549- 18 
Expenses. 

Proceedings of the Association for 1908 $ 20.50 

Printing and Stationery 29.03 

Clerical aid I 3-3° 

Stamps and express 16.51 

Johns Hopkins Smoker 20.00 

$ 99' 34 
Balance on hand December 31, 1909... 449.84 
Total $549. 18 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Professor Charles M. Bakewell, of Yale University; Vice- 
President, Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the University of 
Missouri; Secretary- Treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spaulding, 
of Princeton University; Members of the Executive Committee 
(for two years), Professor W. H. Sheldon, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and Professor Norman Smith, of Princeton University; (for 
one year), Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell University. 
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Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee five new 
members were elected: Professor B. H. Bode, of the University 
of Illinois; Professor G. S. Brett, of the University of Toronto; 
Professor A. R. Gifford, of the University of Vermont; Dr. M. C. 
Mott-Smith, of Colby College; and Professor C. H. Toll, of 
Amherst College. 

The invitation of Princeton University to hold the tenth annual 
meeting of the Association at Princeton was accepted. 

The Committee on Early American Philosophers presented 
a financial statement and was continued. The Committee 
on Comparative Lexicon reported progress and was continued. 
The sum of 100 marks was appropriated as a contribution to 
the Fichte Memorial at Berlin, the payment to be made through 
Professor Gabriel Campbell. Professors Creighton and Albee 
were chosen as a committee to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer. 

A committee consisting of Professors Royce and Bakewell 
was chosen to prepare a memorial on the death of Dr. William 
Torrey Harris. 

It was voted to tender the thanks of the Association to Pro- 
fessor Bakewell, Yale University, and the officers of the Gradu- 
ates Club for their cordial hospitality. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the sessions 
of the Association : 

The Philosophical Aspects of Evolution. John Grier Hibben. 
[The President's Address, which appears in this number (March, 
1910) of the Philosophical Review.] 

Intuitionism and the Ethics of Renunciation. Charles Gray 

Shaw. 

Intuitionism is an ethical sphere whose four points are found 
in conscience as a sense, rectitude as a judgment, freedom as 
human spontaneity, duty as human responsibility. In discussing 
these four ideas, intuitional ethics has habitually overlooked 
the sphere itself in its solidity, wherein consists the totality of 
the ethical problem. In reality, he who lives his life and knows 
his world must choose between a course of self-realization in 
eudaemonism, or self-repudiation in rigorism. Without fully 
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realizing it, the intuitionist is urging man on toward this life- 
negation, with its resultant loss of human selfhood. Such an 
ethical view is quite possible, if not tenable, as the following 
metaphysical and moral considerations will show. 

(l) It is metaphysically possible for the self-active human 
soul to will its own non-being, in accordance with a dormant 
death-instinct. (2) Ethically considered, humanity possesses 
a passion for morality, which is as strong as the desire for happi- 
ness. (3) In its inmost nature, the soul of man reveals a root 
of bitterness in the form of a hatred of life, which makes tragedy 
an entertainment and renunciation a relief. (4) In his religious 
faith, man tends to believe in pain as though it were more real 
than pleasure. 

These tendencies, implicit in consciousness and idealized in 
culture, contribute to a firm pessimistic ideal of renunciation, 
recognizable in Buddhism, Christianity, Monasticism, Schopen- 
hauer, and Russian literature. From the standpoint of human- 
istic ethics, such a form of renunciation is regarded as an illusion, 
a fixed idea due to despair of life. Nevertheless, the ideal of 
renunciation contains a truth expressed more consistently, as an 
acquiescence, to use Spinoza's expression, and this may be urged 
without depreciating our human values. Inspired by such an 
ideal, the moral subject is led to accept both the world and hu- 
manity in their totality, while he rests content with a sense of 
selfhood, which may find it necessary to deny the Dionysiac 
will-to-live, while it upholds the Apollonian ideal of intellectual 
individuality. 

The Conception of Philosophy in Recent Discussion. Morris 
R. Cohen. 

One may roughly divide the history of modern American 
philosophy into three periods which might be called, respectively, 
the "theological, the metaphysical, and the scientific. The first 
period, which had the old Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
as its organ, made problems relating to God, Freedom, and 
Immortality its central interest. The leaders at this time, 
however, were practical men of affairs who believed that they 
had found from their superior point of view, fruitful insight into 
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the fields of religion, art, history, education, and practical poli- 
tics. With the founding of the Philosophical Review control 
of philosophy passed into the hands of professional teachers 
who conceived their task as the formation of a world-view based 
on a critique of the special sciences. Since the publication 
of Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory, the tendency of philo- 
sophic discussion has been to give up the consideration of a 
Weltanschauung and the task of criticising the special sciences, 
and to concentrate, instead, on special problems in logic and 
epistemology. It is thus hoped to turn philosophy into a modest 
special science. 

The aim of this paper is to suggest that while progress in cer- 
tain fields of philosophy can only be made by the introduction 
of strict scientific method, the whole task of philosophy is a 
wider one, in which a general consensus is neither possible nor 
of great moment. In many respects the aim and methods of 
philosophy are like those of poetry and of reflective literature, 
generally. In so far as it is a science, it is much nearer to the 
social than to the physical sciences. 

A truly humanistic conception of philosophy would make it 
use literature and the social sciences to build up a Lebensan- 
schauung, and the physical sciences to build up a Weltanschauung. 
Such an ideal may seem an impossible one, but it is indispen- 
sable for culture and sanity. It is especially necessary as a 
corrective to the present anarchic tendencies of college education 
due to over-specialization. 

Metaphysical Movements in Science. James H. Hyslop. 

The larger metaphysical movements of science today show an 
intimate relation with some problems in both ancient and modern 
thought which are often left out of account. The starting point 
showing what the development has been is in the Greek idea of 
inertia, or inability of matter to produce motion, of itself. The 
Greek thinkers did not speak or think of inertia as an essential 
property of matter. In many of their discussions and assump- 
tions, they tacitly took for granted that matter was passive and 
inactive, but, on the other hand, when they came to speak of it 
in certain relations, they assumed that it was capable of self- 
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activity. It is quite probable that they recognized the distinc- 
tion between inert matter and self-active matter, though they 
never undertook to develop this. 

The Epicureans made it very clearly self -active; hence, 
inertia was not conceived by them as one of the essential 
properties of matter. When Christianity came forward, it 
made matter essentially inert, and hence, went outside of 
matter to account for all the phenomena of nature. When 
the revival of science came about, the doctrine of gravitation, 
on the one hand, and of chemical affinity, on the other, modified 
the doctrine which previous philosophy held, and endeavored 
to frame their conceptions consistently with that doctrine, 
though greatly modifying it. 

In more recent thought, the reference of gravitation to ether 
and not to matter as centers of force has shown a tendency to re- 
vert again to the medieval conception of inertia. In chemical 
science, the use which is made of the catalytic processes tends to 
show that even chemical affinity is not a spontaneous activity of 
matter, but is instigated from without. In addition to that, the 
important functions assigned to ether show a very marked tend- 
ency to get outside of matter altogether in accounting for the 
phenomena of nature. What this will mean remains for the 
future to determine. 

The Mathematical Temper in Philosophy. Brother Chry- 

SOSTOM. 

The striking points of similarity to be found in the fundamental 
principles of Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, suggest the query: 
Does mathematics fix one's point of view in the consideration 
of philosophical problems? 

All three leaders accept the theory of innate ideas in some form, 
all three start with plausible postulates, and all three prefer the 
deductive method of proof. In all three, likewise, there is a 
pronounced leaning to subjectivism, the result probably of their 
predilection for the mathematical viewpoint. How, then, are 
we to reconcile the dictum that mathematics affords excellent 
training for philosophy, with the lessons taught us by the his- 
tory of philosophy? 
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Considered as a culture study, mathematics is held to promote 
accuracy of reasoning and power of self-development. It en- 
ables one to attain a high degree of abstractive thought and 
trains one to make good use of one's mental equipment. Yet it 
practically assumes that man is but a thinking machine, for it 
ignores both the field of his emotions and, what is more to our 
purpose, his powers of observation. It turns his attention from 
the objective to the subjective, from the real to the ideal. Its 
most ardent advocates can hardly claim that it develops either 
power of observation or breadth of view ; while its thoroughness 
is restricted to a very limited sphere. The radical change of view 
to be found in some of the later philosophical views of Leibniz, 
that is, after his work in mathematics had been done, would seem 
to confirm these strictures. Mathematics may afford excellent 
preparation for formal logic, but is inadequate as a propaedeutic 
for the study of nature or man. It tends to promote a rigidity 
of mind which is not favorable to philosophic pursuits. The 
philosophic mind needs accurate and extended observation as 
well as training in reason. It needs premises broad enough to 
support its conclusions. 

An Interpretation of the Syllogism. Herbert Martin. 

Formal logic is on the defensive. It is being reinterpreted. 
By what it can contribute will its value be determined. Its re- 
interpretation will consist in a re-emphasis of its essential prin- 
ciples, and in the elimination of its outgrown artificialities. 
With this in mind I would offer as of value the interpretation 
of the syllogism in terms of the Aristotelian dictum, namely: 
Whatever is predicated of a term distributively may be pred- 
icated of any other term of which the original term may be 
affirmed. To illustrate: Given: 

No quadrupeds are men 

All men are animals 
Interpretation: The quality of being a quadruped is denied 
to every man, that is, to every being of whom man may be af- 
firmed. But in the second premise man is affirmed of some 
animals, therefore the quality of being a quadruped may be 
denied to some animals, or, conclusion, some animals are not 
quadrupeds. 
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Apart from the value of one method of approach, the imme- 
diate values of this method are three : First, its large use of con- 
version, giving the student skill in the detection of the implica- 
tions of a given proposition. Second, it does away with the dis- 
cussion of the valid modes in the several figures. There has not 
occurred to me a single case where from two premises a valid 
conclusion can be drawn, in which this method will not apply. 
Even Baroko and Bokardo, by the employment of obversion, 
submit gracefully to this treatment. Third, by this interpre- 
tation the mysterious methods for the reduction of the figures 
are no longer needed. For the method of interpretation is 
itself essentially that of the first figure. Simply indicate the 
steps in your interpretation and you have the first figure. In 
interpreting the example taken, I have said, 'The quality of 
being a quadruped is denied to every man,' which, when put in 
the form of a proposition becomes, 'No men are quadrupeds.' 
Again, ' The quality of being a man is affirmed of some ani- 
mals,' giving the proposition, ' Some animals are men '; there- 
fore it followed that the quality of being a quadruped could be 
denied to some animals, or, some animals are not quadrupeds. 
These propositions placed in order give us a syllogism in the 
first figure. 

The Logical Structure of Self-refuting Systems. E. G. Spauld- 

ing. 

[This paper will be published in an early number of this Re- 
view.] 

The Ego-centric Predicament. 1 Ralph Barton Perry. 

Ontological idealismis best expressed by the proposition: Every- 
thing (T) is defined by the complex, I know T. For the pur- 
poses of this proposition the " / " is in no need of any definition 
beyond what it contains from its being the initial term in this 
complex. In order to make it plain that the term is generalized, 
substitute ego, or E, for the pronoun. The term T is primarily 
distinguished from other terms only in that it has unlimited 
denotation ; it refers to anything and everything. It is desir- 

1 This paper has been published in full in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VII, 
No. I. 
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able that the operation or relation " know " should be freed from 
its narrower intellectualistic meaning; and it will, therefore, 
prove convenient to use the expression R°, to mean any form of 
consciousness that terminates in a thing. Thus R° may refer 
to thinking, remembering, willing, perceiying, or desiring. Onto- 
logical idealism, then, is a theory to the effect that T necessarily 
stands in the relation R° to an E, or that the relationship R°(E) 
is indispensable to T. Now the attempt to prove this theory 
at once reveals a predicament that might otherwise escape notice. 
One must attempt to discover the precise nature of the modifica- 
tion of T by R°(E) ; but one promptly encounters the fact that 
R"(E) cannot be eliminated from one's field of study, because 
"I study," "I eliminate," "I think," "I observe," "I investi- 
gate," etc., are all cases of R°(E). In short, R C (E) is peculiarly 
ubiquitous. There can be no question concerning the fact; it 
owes its importance in the estimation of philosophers to its being 
one of the few facts to which philosophy has itself called atten- 
tion. But we are still left in doubt as to what the fact proves 
with reference to the problem which reveals it. The contention 
of the writer is that it proves nothing; or rather that it proves 
only the impossibility of using a certain method to solve the prob- 
lem. In other words it is not an argument, but a methodological 
predicament. We cannot employ a method which in other 
cases proves a convenient preliminary step, the empirical, deno- 
tative method of agreement and difference. 

The Ontological Value of Ideas and Feelings. William Ernest 

Hocking. 

We cannot wholly identify I-am with I-know. Knowledge 
laps over what I am into what I am not. Its ambition to know 
' reality ' means its intention to set up intercourse with being 
on tologically independent of my being. The idealist says : "Give 
me any object, however independent, and I will show you an 
I-think (or I-will) which will take it in "; but to this the realist 
has a legitimate rejoinder, viz.: " Give me any I-think, however 
capacious, and I will show you an object independent of that 
very thought." The matter cannot be settled, therefore, by re- 
ferring to reflection, as a phenomenon. It can only be settled 
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by a self-supporting theory of the relation between idea and 
reality. Now an idea is not a useful scratch on the surface of 
experience (James, Bergson, Lovejoy) intrinsically different 
from the experience; it is the experience itself assuming quasi- 
political relations with other experiences. As the State trans- 
lates customs into laws or 'institutions,' that is, gives customs 
powers of language, self-maintenance, and self-defense in pres- 
ence of competition and attack which did not appear in their 
historical context, yet without destroying the identity of the 
custom, so the mind without losing the identity of the experience 
translates its original experiences into ideas, endowing them 
with powers of comparison, free bearing, etc., which as experi- 
ences in historical order they did not have. Hence: there is 
nothing in experience which is not also in idea. This is true of 
experiences of time, of change, of novelty, of particularity, and 
the rest of the alleged extra-ideal characters of reality. Thinking 
(legislation) is a process of metabolism between reality and self; 
the objects of thought are independent being in the process of 
becoming self-stuff. They are independent precisely as they are 
experienced and thought to be: first, as prior, original, in exist- 
ence, so that the reality of the self is derivative from theirs; 
second, as necessary, authoritative, correcting the idea in so far 
as it holds itself open to correction. Their independence is thus 
correlative to our dependence, hence is not absolute. 

In what Sense can Experience be Timeless? C. A. Bennett. 

1. The now frequent expression ' timeless experience ' is 
ambiguous and calls for examination. Ignoring then the ques- 
tion whether such an experience is actual or not, let us ask: 
"Does our finite experience give any indication of what timeless 
experience would be like if it existed? " 

2. Assuming as valid the distinction between conceptual and 
perceptual time, let us confine our attention to one experience 
of the latter. The uses of ' timeless ' resting on the conceptu- 
alist view are therefore ignored. The main characteristics of 
our experience of conceptual time may be summed up by saying 
that "it is the impulses and interests that the present does not 
satisfy that bring the fact of time before us " (Ward). That is, 
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the consciousness of time arises in so far as our desires fail to find 
satisfaction, in so far as attainment is regarded as remote. This 
can be freely illustrated from everyday experience. 

3. The converse of this is true. With attainment and the 
satisfaction of desire the consciousness of time disappears. May 
such an experience be called timeless? Here a distinction is 
necessary. Attainment is of two kinds: (a) Attainment in the 
mystic experience. Attainment at a definite moment of time. 
The end of a quest. After it there is nothing. This is timeless, 
but is it experience? (b) Attainment in the creative artistic ex- 
perience. Artistic activity is innocent and transcends teleo- 
logical categories. In so far, however, as the artist has an object 
at all, that object is self-expression. But in this case attain- 
ment is not reached at a definite moment of time, but is con- 
tinuously realized through continuous activity. Since there is 
attainment, there is no consciousness of time. Artistic activity 
then gives a hint as to the nature of an experience in which there 
should be perfect self-expression and no consciousness of time — 
an experience, further, sharply distinguishable from that of the 
mystic. 

Life and Mind as Forms of Energy. W. P. Montague. 

The two most interesting problems in the philosophy of science 
today are: (l) The psycho-physical problem of the relation of 
consciousness to the organism and, (2) the bio-physical problem 
of the relation of vital to non-vital processes. With regard to 
the first problem there are two hypotheses in the field: paral- 
lelism and interactionism ; each of them is admittedly defective. 
With regard to the second problem there are also two hypotheses 
current: mechanism and vitalism; each of these is admittedly 
defective. The theory that life and mind are forms of energy 
is designed to solve these problems in such a way as to meet 
the monistic arguments of the parallelist and mechanist, on the 
one hand, and the dualistic arguments of the interactionist and 
vitalist, on the other. 

The part of the paper read at the meeting dealt only with the 
psycho-physical applications of the theory. The thesis to be 
proved was the following: Mental states, as we actually expert- 
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ence them, are identical with what indirectly or from an external 
standpoint we describe as the forms of potential energy into which 
the kinetic energies of neural currents are transformed in the syn- 
aphes of the neurons. Some of the reasons urged in support of 
this thesis were the following: (l) Potential energy or stress is 
from the physical point of view only the potentiality from which 
and into which notion can be transformed. Mental states must 
also be regarded in the same way as the termini a quo and ad quern 
of physical motions. (2) Mental states seem to occur at those 
moments when (by reason of its redirection) neural energy is 
passing from a purely kinetic through a more potential phase 
in the nervous system. (3) A field of consciousness and a field 
of potential energy agree in possessing unity, self-determination, 
and subject-object polarity. (4) They agree in behaving teleo- 
logically or with reference to a future end toward which they 
tend in spite of obstacles. (5) They agree in the capacity to 
embody at each present moment the results of past events, pre- 
served in their distinctness. (6) They agree in embodying a 
self-transcendent reference to what is beyond them in space or 
time. Thus if mental states are forms of potential neural energy, 
their paradoxical cognitive function of meaning or revealing 
an extra-organic outside world not identical with themselves is 
explained. Potential energy can exist (a) in a balanced or static 
condition, as (l) in an electric charge, (2) in a coiled spring, or (3) 
in a gravitating mass held at rest by a support; or it can exist 
(&) in association with kinetic energy, as (l) the magnetic field 
associated with an electric current, (2) as the centrifugal force 
associated with a revolving planet, or (3) as the acceleration of 
a freely falling body. Corresponding to (a) would be the stored 
up systems of memory images and psychical dispositions of which 
we are not normally conscious, while corresponding to (&) would 
be those ever-changing experiences which are regenerated by the 
sensori-motor currents and which make up the field of attention 
in waking life. 
The Epistemological Dilemma of Biology with Reference to Space. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

The peculiarities of the imitative reflex make it impossible 
for the biologist to consider space as merely a form of experience. 
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This reflex has high significance for every theory of perception, 
inasmuch as it produces, through a perception of visual forms 
and movements, an imitation which the imitator himself either 
cannot normally perceive at all or which he perceives only in- 
directly; and, of the entire process, only the end terms can be 
experienced at all. The organ of vision is a device for preserv- 
ing and reproducing, in a peculiarly diffracted form, the geo- 
metrical characteristics of objects affecting the retina. That 
it should be so constructed confirms the natural belief that the 
problems which give rise to organic development, particularly 
to consciousness, are problems in a spatial world antedating 
experience. 

The Generating Problem. Karl Schmidt. 

(No abstract furnished.) 
The Significance of Suicide. James Gibson Hume. 

European investigators have endeavored to discover the in- 
fluence of climate, season, weather, age, sex, marriage, profes- 
sion, religion, upon suicide. These statistical tables are valu- 
able. We require, however: (l) A separate table for those un- 
doubtedly insane, putting in a class by themselves those sane 
enough to be influenced by rational motives. (2) Under religion, 
those who really believe in some creed should be distinguished 
from those nominally attached to it. (3) There should be a 
table of statistics of the divorced. (4) There should be an ear- 
nest attempt made to get beneath the statistics to the hidden 
influences — the 'moral causes.' 

The commission and report by the Prussian government on 
suicides among school children indicates the need of similar 
inquiries into the causes and conditions leading to adult suicides. 
This might lead to insights that would guide preventive meas- 
ures. These investigations should take into account the fol- 
lowing: Physiological. The influence of epileptic, neurotic, 
dissipated parents. Influence of nerve exhausting vices, of 
mental overwork, of monotonous employment, of sedentary 
occupations. Psychical: The influence of monotony, of excite- 
ment, of excessive pursuit of wealth or pleasure, of disappoint- 
ments, worries, of gambling. Literature: The influence of 
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morbid sentimentalism in poetry and prose representing death 
as extinction, ignoring or denying the moral element in life con- 
duct and destiny. The influence of dramatic representations 
of suicide, sometimes as in the case of Romeo and Juliet as the 
tragic ending of passionate love. The influence of realistic 
accounts of suicide in the newspapers, sometimes, it is claimed, 
initiating imitative epidemics. Social: The influence of soli- 
tariness, loneliness, brooding. The presence or absence of social 
or family ties. The sex instinct and the effect of the perver- 
sion or thwarting of this. 

Then it might be in order to try to find out to what extent 
and in what ways educational, social, moral, or religious in- 
fluences cooperate with the hygienic in keeping men and women 
in physical and mental health and normal, sane, and suitable 
activity. Even from the present data we may get some fairly 
obvious suggestions. Many suicides are undoubtedly insane, 
others are in the incipient stages, obsessed with various ' pho- 
bias,' and probably all are in some degree morbid. Might not 
much be accomplished if we could succeed in convincing people 
of the hopefulness of cure and the need of expert advice and 
assistance in checking the earlier stages of threatened insanity? 
At present there is widespread despair. 

Suicide accompanies civilization and education as an uner- 
ring index of maladjustment in society and defects in educa- 
tion. True education acts as a deterrent in teaching self-con- 
trol, and in giving objective interests, literary, artistic, scien- 
tific, philosophical, philanthropic, moral, religious. The per- 
verting influence of the realistic newspaper accounts of suicide 
should be checked by legislation. 

Discussion : The Problem of Time in its Relation to Present 

Tendencies in Philosophy. 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

A military map of contemporary Anglo-American philosophy 
would show some such alignment of forces as this: On one side 
stands with somewhat diminishing influence, the once dominant 
neo-Kantian type of philosophy; it unites into a single system 
(with some diversity of concomitants) four separable doctrinal 
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elements, which may be named rationalism in epistemology, eter- 
nalism in epistemology and in metaphysics, idealism, and ' this- 
worldliness ' (or a determination to find a place and meaning in 
'ultimate' reality for the concrete characters and content of ex- 
perience — including its time-character). Against this there 
now press forward four especially aggressive new tendencies: 
' anti-intellectualism,' temporalism, realism, and radical empir- 
icism (or pragmatic nominalism). These four are not combined 
into a single typical system, but appear in the most diverse 
combinations with one another andeven with one or another 
of the separate elements of the idealistic system, though to that 
system as a system they are all opposed. A programme for prof- 
itable discussion would call for an examination of the relations 
of logical implication or repugnancy between each two of these 
eight distinguishable dialectical motives, and for a determina- 
tion of the internally coherent groupings of them that can be 
shown to be possible. But it is to be noted that there are two 
points upon which agreement has in some degree already been 
attained. First, most of the newer ways of thinking, what- 
ever their other ingredients, contain in common the element of 
temporalism, and therefore show a common opposition to the 
eternalism of the neo-Kantian systems. Second, the ' this- 
worldliness ' or ' concreteness ' of all genuinely modern idealism, 
and notably of that of Royce, is not in itself opposed by any 
of the newer tendencies, but is rather a point of rapprochement 
between that system and nearly all of the newer ones, since it 
amounts to a recognition of the importance in ' reality ' of those 
factors of experience — especially its temporal and volitional 
aspects — now tending to be generally emphasized. 

Thus an effective plan of campaign would seem to demand 
that issue be joined first between temporalism and eternalism. 
This is the more evidently true because, if eternalism be estab- 
lished, idealism also will follow from at least one of the principal 
arguments by which the former is established; while if tempor- 
alism is proven, one important objection to realism will be re- 
moved, and also some degree of ' anti-intellectualism ' would 
seem to be necessitated. 

Such being the strategic situation, some progress towards the 
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testing of the logical forces available on the two sides may be 
made by scrutinizing two of the principal arguments for the 
doctrine that reality must ultimately be an Eternal Conscious- 
ness. The first of these, which may broadly be called the Pla- 
tonistic, is the argument from the necessary ' eternity ' of the 
trueness of any true judgment. By modern idealism this ab- 
stract, logical timelessness of validity as such has, for obvious 
reasons, been construed as the Eternity of an Absolute Mind 
whose self-fulfilling judgments are the truth; and this Mind 
is further described as an all-embracing experience. But in this 
combination of Platonistic eternalism with ' concrete ' idealism 
self-contradiction arises; for it requires us to predicate genuine 
eternity (i. e., simultaneous completeness) and genuine succes- 
sion of the same experience-content. The second, or distinc- 
tively Kantian, argument for eternalism contends that succes- 
sion can be conceivably apprehended, even in our experience, 
only if the moments of it be presented at once in the synthetic 
unity of a single act of representation ; and that hence the whole 
content of temporal succession, in so far as it is empirically real, 
must be present as a Mum simul in a single Eternal Conscious- 
ness. This argument, however, neglects the distinctive inner 
quale of our time-experience. If succession were merely thought 
about, the argument would hold; but in fact, succession is also 
lived through. It is not only known in experience, but is also 
predicable of experience; we have not merely a perception of 
succession, but also a succession of perceptions. The second 
argument for eternalism can be accepted only by those who 
deny the reality of this fact of actual succession, and who assert 
that future time as proleptically thought of is identical with 
that time as empirically present. This, however, appears an 
absurdity; and thus the two principal arguments for eternalism 
fall to the ground. 

F. J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 

The problems concerning time in modern philosophy have 
been bound up with general conceptions of the mind's relation 
to the world, and these conceptions have, in their turn, been the 
conscious or unconscious result of the significant achievements 
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of knowledge at the times they were dominant. Under the in- 
fluence of Newtonian physics, the mind's relation to the world 
was naturally thought of in spatial terms. The mind was con- 
ceived as reality's knower. As such it could comprehend at 
any moment of time a certain amount of a whole which, as con- 
trasted with it, existed all at once. It was thus possible to 
conceive experience as a time-span, which, as it enlarged, tended 
to approach an absolute (experience) as its limit. This view 
appears to have motived the problems of time and eternity in 
most of the idealistic philosophy of modern times. Current 
philosophy is under the influence of Darwinian, biological, and 
evolutionary ideas. These ideas lead to the view that mind is 
an incident in the development of the world. This view tends 
to remove the problem of time from the position of a peculiarly 
epistemological problem. As evolution presents the idea of 
a world genuinely growing, it makes it difficult to conceive ex- 
perience to be a time-span's approach towards an absolute. It 
is more natural to think of experience as an incident in the world's 
history with antecedents and consequences, but without refer- 
ence to an outside or other. The contrast thus presented between 
mind as the knower of a reality in itself absolute, and mind as 
an incident in the world's history, appears to be the basal contrast 
in current controversies. 

[Professor Royce's paper, which also formed part of the Dis- 
cussion, will appear in The International Journal of Ethics, April, 
1910, under the title, " The Reality of the Temporal."] 
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